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A Gregg Writer Takes to the 
W oods 


By Burt M. McConnell 


HEN New York newspapers an- 

nounced last September that I was 

going to step out of the modern en- 
vironment of a great city into that of the 
Stone Age—to adopt the habits, customs, and 
day-to-day life of prehistoric man—it created 
something of a stir. Letters began to arrive 
from enthusiastic adventurers in the United 
States, Europe, and Canada. Other volunteer 
correspondents were frankly skeptical. In be- 
tween came the conservative majority who 
were willing, even eager, to read about any 
adventures—or misadventures—I might have, 
but who preferred to stay at home themselves. 


Prospects Prophesied 


These were the folks who shook their heads 
dolefully. Here was a soft and flabby in- 
dividual (the newspaper pictures showed that), 
bespectacled, forty years of age, former secre- 
tary to Stefansson, the explorer, but unused 
to hardship since the world war. And he in- 
tended to plunge into some unknown forest 
area and obtain food and skins by the bow and 
arrow; build his fire by one of the friction 
methods of primitive man; fashion his spears 
and arrowheads of flint and bone; do his own 
sewing with sinew and bone needles; build 
himself a rude hut of logs and moss—and keep 
a diary of his experiences! If he didn’t die 
of pneumonia, he was almost certain to be 
gored and trampled by a bull moose, always 


vicious in the fall. Then there was the danger 
of getting lost or drowning in the rapids of 
some river, of appendicitis, heart failure, 
broken. tones—and what have you 

None of these things ever came to pass. 


A Forbidding Locale 


Since a permit to enter the New Brunswick 
woods was not to be had, the only alternative 
was to move the scene of operations to Quebec ; 
Maine was too much in the public eye as a 
hunting ground. There were no big cedar 
trees in Quebec out of which to make a dug- 
out canoe, and no flint for chipped-stone axes 
and arrowheads and spears. But the northern 
section offered a sanctuary not already dotted 
with hunting and fishing clubs. True, there 
were no deer in the country; no marten, lynx, 
beaver, or other small furred animals: no 
caribou, porcupine, wolves, bear, geese, or 
ducks. There were, in fact, only moose, rab- 
bits, squirrels, partridge, and fish. Though 
there were no cedar trees, the woven inner 
bark of which makes satisfactory but not dur- 
able moccasins and clothing, there were pop- 
lars, birches, jack-pines, spruce, and balsam. 

Fortunately for me, the Chief Forester of 
Quebec, M. Piché, a graduate of the Yale 
School of Forestry and a forester at heart, 
gave me a cordial reception and granted a 
leave of absence to one of his rangers, Andy 
McKibbin, so that McKibbin could act as my 
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adviser in selecting a site for the experiment. 
He would also carry out my discarded clothing, 
see that I didn’t smuggle into the wilderness 
anything that would help me to make my 
living, and bring back to the nearest telegraph 
office, sixty miles distant, my weekly newspaper 
dispatches. He was to serve as a member of 
the local committee, formed at my request to 
protect the public from cheating of any kind 


With Only an Axe 


McKibbin’s opinion of the undertaking may 
be summed up in his own words: “I’m a poor 
man, but I wouldn’t undertake to do what 
you're doing for $10,000." But he may have 
been influenced 
by the recent 
death of a half- 
breed hunter 
and trapper 
named Courtois, 
who, despite the 
fact that he had 
been born and 
brought up in 
that country, and 
was equipped 
with rifle, 
matches, tent, 
clothing, cook 
ing utensils, and 
other necessities 
of life, had 
starved to death 
in the “bush” of 

















exposures, thermometer, and writing materials 
All these were so much impedimenta, but they 
were essential if I was to make a pictorial and 
historical record 

It promised at the outset to be a great adven- 
ture, this blazing of the backward trail. Here 
I was, on the sandy banks of the Washimeska 
River—a caveman without a cave; without 
food, clothing, weapons, matches, or shelter. 
The air was crisp and clear that September 
morning ; a quarter of an inch of ice had formed 
in McKibbin’s water bucket the night before 
With a million black flies swarming about 
my running suit protected perhaps two-thirds 
of my anatomy from this northern equivalent 
of the Jersey mosquito, but it failed to keep 
me warm. I 
wished, as I 
stood there 
shaking hands 
with McKibbin, 
that the legs 
were longer; 
that my running 
suit would mi 
raculously tur: 
into pajamas 


First 
Considerations 


Shoving th 
forest ranger’s 
canoe out inte 
the stream, | 
turned and 





northern Que 
bec. If this 
hardy and expe 
rienced hunter, 
familiar with the game trails of the entire 
district and the habits of the animals them- 
selves, had succumbed, how could I, with 
nothing but my bare hands, hope to live 
through the months of October and November ? 

The more McKibbin pondered the dire pos- 
sibilities, the more disturbed he became. In 
the end, exercising the prerogative of a forest 
ranger, he calmly informed me that I must 
take with me his tiny axe. There was no flint 
in the country, and the Forest Service did 
not want my blood on its collective head; the 
death of Courtois was enough. 


The Backward Trail 


Mecekly, for one whose savage attributes 
were supposed to break through the thin 
veneer of civilization at the first contact with 
the wilderness, I accepted his terms—and the 
pound-and-a-quarter axe. Stripping off all my 
clothes, I tossed them into the canoe, retaining 
only my running suit, camera, watch for timing 


Birch Bark for the Interior Walls 


climbed the steep 
bluff to the pla 
teau. on. which 
the cabin was 
to be built. My experiment had begun; I was 
alone in the wilderness. Stepping gingerly— 
for my bare feet were tender—I stopped at a 
birch tree or two and stripped off some of the 
inflammable bark. In passing, I noted a spring 
that bubbled out of the hillside—an important 
discovery that clinched my decision to build 
a permanent shelter at this spot. Jack-pines, 
eighty feet tall, stood in stately profusion— 
excellent material for a cabin. The ground 
was covered with moss, with which I could 
chink the cracks, and within a hundred yards 
of the site which I finally selected there were 
a number of fire-killed jack-pine stumps for 
fuel. From the living trees nearby hung in- 
numerable bunches of dry moss—good tinder 
for fire-making. 

Taking McKibbin’s axe, I downed a small 
balsam and cut twenty-five nicks in it—one for 
each day, so far, in the month. This stick 
served as my calendar. Primitive man, of 
course, did not have a calendar, but in my case 
it was necessary, for on Thanksgiving Day 
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my experiment was scheduled to come to 
and end. I must know when the day arrived. 

Contrary to the advice of well-meaning 
friends, who were quite concerned about my 
“escapade,” as they termed it, I did not begin 
an immediate search for food. Having fasted 
in former years for fourteen days at a time, 
I had no fear that I would starve to death. 
To me, the immediate need was not food, fire, 
weapons, or clothing—four of the chief requi 
sites of the human race—but mocassins and a 
shelter. If my feet 
should become cut 
and bruised I would 
be sunk! And I had 
no intention of shar 
ing Courtois’ fate. 
Yes, shelter was the 
first thing to con- 
sider, for it was sure 
to rain during the 
night. 


Sh elter 


So I set about cut 
ting down jack-pines 
for a chop 
ping them into ten 
foot lengths, and 
stacking them against 
a ridgepole set in the 
forks of poplar poles 
in the form of an 
“A” 

Working cease- 
lessly throughout the 
entire day, I was able 
to contemplate, in the 
saffron glow of the 
setting sun, a rough 
habitation, open at 
the southerly end to 
admit daylight. I had 
accomplished a protection of sorts to serve me 
against the elements, and in the hour of 
twilight that remained I decided to make, in 
my bare feet, a half-mile circle of the country 
that surrounded my new home. 


cabin, 


Luck Awaits Me On the Portage 


There is no bark in northern Quebec that 
can be woven into footgear, but, fortunately 
for me, the Bull Head Indians in the Washi- 
meska country are a migratory lot. They kill 
a moose wherever they find him, eat part of 
the meat on the spot, and carry the rest with 
them. The skin, bones, and horns they cache 
in a tree along the nearest trail, or portage 
In my immediate vicinity there was but one 
such pathway—leading to Bear Trap Lake. 
Stepping cautiously on the cool, damp, moss- 
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At the End of the First Week 
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eastward, 


covered surface, I set out to the 
climbed a fifty-foot ridge in the first 
hundred yards, swung to the northward along 
the plateau, and came to the Bear Trap Lake 
portage within half an hour. Worn by the 
Indians, this pathway 


two 


feet of generations of 
carpeted with pine needles and strewn with 
wind-falls, 
birch trees 
High up in a 
off the portage, 


finally brought me to some bi 
And what a reward awaited m« 
ten-inch fifty feet 


was a ragged bundle that could 


tree, about 
be nothing but a 
I ran to 
shinned up 
it, and slashed the 
thong. The bundle 
fell to the ground 


moose hide 


the tree, 


Tools and Clothing 


On the outside was 
the untanned skin of 
a young bull moose, 
and inside, a deer 
skin. On the ground 
stacked 
tree, were the horns 
of the 
and some bones. On 
the theory that I was 
entitled to 
in the 
or alive, I appropri 
ated the lot What 
a lucky find! Using 
the skins as blanket 
with 


against the 


two animals 


anything 


woods, dead 


and mattress, 
some spruce and bal 
sam boughs for bed 
springs, I tucked the 
more pliable deerskin 
about me and slept 
the clock around 

Naked, with the 
exception of the cotton running suit; prac- 
tically defenceless, and alone, I crawled out 
next morning from beneath the deerskin an 
hour after daylight. One of my first tasks was 
to make a pair of hide 
My only tools were an awl, fashioned with the 
axe from deer antler, and the axe itself sy 
sunset of the second day the footgear was 
finished. 


moccasins of moose 


My First Try for Food 


Putting on the stiff and unwieldy moccasins, 
ind taking with me some thin strips of moose 
hide that had been blackened with charcoal 
(left from McKibbin’s fire) to neutralize the 
odor and make it more difficult for rabbits to 
see the hide at night, I trudged back into the 
timber to the nearest rabbit rum. Here I set 
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four traps, consisting of running nooses hung 
about four inches from the ground. Returning 
to camp in the gathering darkness, I wrapped 
what remained of the skins about me, and 
again slept the clock around. I had then been 
without food or fire for two days without 
noticeable weakness or discomfort. 


“Tailoring” Against the Cold 


The second item of clothing which I under- 
took to manufacture was merely a sleeveless 
jersey of moose hide. To fashion this, two 
pieces were loosely tied at the 
shoulders and sides with strips of 
the skin; there was no time for 
sewing, for cold weather was at 
hand. Within six days of my 
arrival, late in September, the 
thermometer was registering 8° 
below freezing. Four days later 
there came a storm which lasted 
twonights and a day—a continuous 
fall of rain, hail, sleet, and snow, 
in the order named. But this, I 
found, was merely the beginning; 
during the first twenty-eight days, 
according to my diary, there were 
fourteen days of rain and snow. 


My First “Catch” 


It was not until the third day 
that a rabbit strayed into one of 
my moose-hide loops. Food! And, 
to a limited extent, clothing. The 
moral effect of the catch was of 
incalculable value at the moment. 
If I could trap one rabbit with 
four snares, I could (theoretically, 
at least) trap two with eight 
snares. And so on; it never occurs 
to the hunter that the game supply 
is limited. 





Fire-Making 


Hastening back to camp, I 
skinned my first rabbit and took 
up the task of creating fire by one 
of the friction methods of prehis- 
toric man. My first attempt ended, 
after an hour’s strenuous effort, 
in complete failure! Wiping the 
perspiration from my face with a 
piece of moss, I rose dizzily to my 
feet. A cold sweat broke out on 
my forehead. Was I going to 
starve with food actually at hand? My cave- 
man experiment seemed doomed at the outset. 

For perhaps an hour I rested; two days 
without food had left me a little weak. Then, 
heartened by the indisputable fact that thou- 
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sands of my remote forebears had built fires 
by the friction method, I examined my para- 
phernalia to see where the defect lay. My 
ten-inch spindle of poplar, almost an inch in 
diameter, seemed to be thoroughly dry; my 
poplar plank, seasoned and of the proper 
thickness. The permanently bent bow, twenty- 
two inches in length, with the bowstring 
wound once around the spindle, seemed to ro- 
tate the latter well enough. But the hand-socket 
of sandstone, which I used to press the spindle 
into the poplar plank so that its rapid revolu- 
tions would create enough friction to ignite 






































Using the Bow and Arrow 


the dust ground from the two pieces of soft 
wood, was a weak point in the fire-making 
apparatus. The sandstone generated too much 
friction—in the wrong place; and the depres- 
sion was so shallow that the spindle kept slip- 
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ping out at critical moments. This I remedied 
by making a new hand-socket of moose horn. 
With this new equipment and added deter- 
mination I soon had the poplar dust smoking. 
This was brought about only by a tremendous 
amount of sawing back and forth with the 
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The rabbit was cooked, rétisserie fashion, 
and eaten slowly and carefully ; I wasn't taking 
chances, after more than two days without 
food, on stomach disturbances. The lack of 
salt was not a serious deprivation; salt was 
merely one of the luxuries of civilization that 

I missed in the woods 
My entire food supply for the 
> first week consisted of that soli- 


tary rabbit 


Busy Days and Lean 


Oet.i- wey w/t 8-7’ 
Cs fe SF  — é . It was quite natural that, at the 
hn, “a 7 —" ; pee ae om end of that time, I should be 
Pe an —y eo — Ace i rather weak, “~ regime a a 
) . ‘ strenuous one was never idle a 
, 7 . } moment during the daylight 
o- a » Ww a e a —giw- hours 
—r “wy / - Chere was the making of birch 
See 
bark buckets, cups, and other 
tin i me £OFF ae , cups, 
ry > ¢ + , utensils; the sewing of skin cloth 
Det 2 - yw ev s of 
- / e ng; a daily patrol of my traps, 
Ce 4 oo (4 ae 4 a 48 now tmecreased to eight; the mak 
~ es S —y Ww a ing of photographs and the writ 
ay — a jm a ae es of ray aan ¢: the 
~e ) / / cceping of my shorthand diary; 
g + 4 x, ews a trip to the birch-bark “mail 
on ee 7 se * box” once a week; the exploration 
oe 9 ~ —_— - ha + < wz of the surrounding country; the 
cae 9 A -T = -)  o cutting and carrying of wood; the 
A ) , )- chinking of my cabin roof with 
Pe ae an ro. moss; the search for rocks for the 
> > —_, —7 .— > tet. fireplace; the daily operation of 
mn Ge > A oo we - ad fire-making; and a dozen other 
gee mem See | oe 
> 
Ci. uv) 2 2 we s_ ¢ 2 ane Fami 
| ae, y oh Pe Er, Ae ‘ east or a Famine 
| & AG sae ‘ ii j . a My food supply for the first 
mom 7 xy 9 mo, two weeks in the bush consisted 
ao i: 7 Vv &- an aa of two squirrels, two rabbits, and 
wr - ? 4A” -_-_ —» ‘. a small pike. In all, they weighed 
| A 3 x may ub perhaps six pounds enough for, 
let us say, nine meals instead of 
{ ae Ge 2 & B83 « the regulation forty-two, at the 
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bow and considerable pressure on the spindle. 
At the end of perhaps a minute the smoke 
spirals became thicker; in less than three 
minutes I had transferred the smoldering dust 
to my carefully dried grass, shredded birch 
bark, and wisps of jack-pine moss. Fanned by 
every cubic inch of lung power I could muster, 
the handful of prepared tinder burst into 
flame—and was in turn transferred to larger 
strips of birch bark and fire-killed jack-pine 
shavings. I had a fire at last—what a relief! 


rate of three a day. 

It was during this rather lean 
period that I realized, for the first 
time in my life, that a rabbit had 
meat on its ribs! 

My involuntary fast was broken at the end 
of the seventh day when I discovered a pike 
swimming lazily about in the comparatively 
warm water of the lagoon, chased him into 
shallow water, and speared him. I scaled the 
fish and boiled it by dropping hot rocks into 
a birch-bark bucket of water. The broth tasted 
rather “flat” without salt, but a cupful of it 
revived my stomach’s intefest in food; three 
cupfuls and about a third of the meat was my 
portion. The balance I put away, for the 
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rabbits seemed to have tumbled to the fact 
that a new and strange animal had invaded 
their domain, and that it was no longer safe 
to travel along their runs at night. With men 
of the Stone Age, it was always a feast or a 
famine. And so it proved to be with me, too. 


The Worst Discomfort 


My greatest suffering, during the first week, 
however, was not due to hunger, but to the 
pestiferous black flies. At the end of four days, 
my arms and legs were virtually covered with 
bites. 

Just to satisfy my curiosity, I counted the 
blotches on my lower legs one day, check 
ing them off, one by one, with a piece of char- 
coal; there were exactly 243—129 on the left 
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leg below the knee, and 114 on the right! The 
black flies and the rain made life rather miser- 
able for me in the first two weeks; then came 
four weeks of Indian summer. 


Going Back—But Not as Caveman 


On the whole, it was great fun in the 
woods—fun to make a bow and arrow, cross- 
bow, moccasins, spear, calendar, fishhooks of 
bone, traps for weasels and camp-robber birds ; 
to fashion cooking utensils of birch bark and 
wood, to build a raft without any tool except 
an axe. It was my first opportunity in twenty- 
five years to play at being a boy. 

I am going up into the same country next 
September to hunt moose with McKibbin— 
but not with a crossbow and camera. 








————— 


| BURT M.MeCONNELL 
The Explorers Club 


NEw YORe cCrry 


Dear Mr. So Relle: 


thereafter. 


cable-repair ships. 


Mr. Rupert So Relle, 
The Gregg Writer, 
New York City. 





EB 





I am afraid my shorthand, after some sixteen years with very little 
practice, is not very good. However, here is a page from my diary. The 
fact that I am able to write it at all, after such a long time, indicates 
that it (Gregg) is a very easy systen to remember - in fact, perhaps it 
might even be said that Gregg is impossible to forget. I learned, you know, 
so that I could qualify as Stefansson's secretary, but after the expedition 
I became a writer, and so didn’t have cecasion to use shorthand very much 


Going up to Halifax in a few days, then out to sea on one of the 


ps e 


Fed. 26, 1950. 


Sincerely-yours, 
i caew 
Burt é. onnell. 











An interesting note that came with the page we had requested from Mr. McConnell’s 
Diary—reproduced in facsimile to give you a sample of his “typehand” as well as 
his shorthand 


Key to McConnell’s Notes 


(See page 345) 


October 1. Coldest night of the season. Eight de 
grees below freezing. Worked on my second pair of 
boots, cutting the material from the legs of the un 
tanned moose hide and using an awl made from the 
moose horn. The hock makes a fine heel for the boot, 
and all that is necessary is to close up the toe to make 
it waterproof. Have had no food since the morning 
of the 25th, except one rabbit 

October 2. Another cold day-——four below freezing. 
This was in the morning, but it rose to 48° in the 
afternoon. Worked on the moose-hide boots, and 
finished them late in the day. Made wooden lasts from 
two pieces of jack-pine, put the boots to soak so they 





would stretch, then inserted the lasts and left the boots 
to dry. That is the only way to get any shape to a 
pair made from the hock of a moose. No food today; 
rabbits got loose from two snares. Getting pretty 
weak, and I am compelled to stop to rest while climb- 
ing the hill from the spring. Also have to rest fre 
quently while chopping wood. Saw a pike in the lake 
late in the afternoon and had quite a time spearing 
him. Did not dare cook him over the coals, as I 
have been so long without food—seven days—so heated 
some water with hot stones and made fish chowder in 
my birch-bark water bucket. Drank three dippers of 
the broth and ate a little of the meat. It sure was good 
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(Continued on page 381) 
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| A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand } 
t =~ Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
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~The LEARNER, | 


r— 


Curves 
Add Rhythm and Beauty of Form 


URN to any page of shorthand in the 


Gregg Writer, scan it for a moment, 
and you will be struck with the pre- 
dominance of curves. It is this factor in our 


shorthand that gives one a feeling of freedom 
and fluency in writing. It also adds to the 
beauty. Though this is a minor matter from 
a practical point of view, it has an important 
psychological effect. We are always interested 
in the beautiful. Beauty in the shorthand char- 
acters gives us an added interest and inspires 
us to greater effort to make our writing 
beautiful. 

writing 


If we are interested in making our 


artistic we are apt to be more accurate, and 


accuracy, don’t forget, will enable you to get 
in your pay envelope when you 
shorthand professionally. The 


enormously to the 


more money 


begin to use 
adds 


blending principle 


speed of writing. Take the word blend as an 


example. Write it a few times and note thx 
feeling of freedom and rhythm the movement 

in making it gives. 
For a long time writers of the older systems 
of shorthand were intrigued by the idea ot 
that is, forms that 


short forms 
Some of these forms 


concocting 
were short to the eye. 
were marvels of ingenuity—but that was all 
as they were very slow in practical writing o1 
account of the execution that was 
necessary to make them legible. The 
easy swing of the characters in our system, 
however, has changed all that, and it is now 
recognized that the speed with which the forms 
can be legibly written is the true standard ot 


If you make a study of the notes 
~ 


ucety of 


iree 


judging. 
of Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, the present Worl 
Champion, you will see the highest expression 
(an article writ 


s 


if this freedom in movement 
ten by him is appearing in this issue) 


Notes on the Chapters 
Chapter Vil 


_— blends in this chapter contribute a 
great deal to speed in execution, to say 
nothing of their beauty. 

One of the first 
blends taken up in Par. 153 is that they are 
pronounced as syllables. The vowel within the 
blend is immaterial. The second thing to learn 
is to make a distinction in length. The ten 
blend is comparable in length to p, but it is 
written upward, of course, and has a greater 
slant than p. The tem-blend is comparable to 
b in length; it also is written upward. All 
these blends, you will note, start with ¢ or d, 
and as ¢ and d are upward strokes that gives 
you a clue as to the direction. 

Observe particularly the restriction put on 
the use of blends, discussed in Par. 155. Such 
words as dime, dean, team, etc., are written 
in full, monosyllables are not legible blended 


things to learn about the 





Che purpose of Par. 156 is to make it p 
sible to write a word in but one way. This 
always a desirable objective, though not always 
achieved. Take the word sentence as an illus 
tration of the application of the rule. You could 
write sent-ence or sen-tence, if we did not have 
this ways—but ler the rule 


aL 
ull 


rule—twi ' 
can be written sen-tence only 

Wherever a good joining is possible, join 
the ¢ or d for the Try it on the 
following words: threatened, sentenced, con- 
densed, broadened, denoted, contained, attained, 


§ weetened, atiempted 


past tense 


There is a Fascination About the 
Blended Phrases 
Study Pars. 157 and 158 and note how simply 
the blending principle is applied in phrases— 
tem-e for to me; tem-a-b for it may be, etc. 
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In practising these, keep in mind that the forms 
are to be thought of and executed as one 
thing—no stops. The principle mentioned in 
Par. 158 is not to be used except when a pro- 
noun immediately precedes do not. The dis- 
tinction mentioned in Par. 159 is rarely used. 
They are spoken forms, conversational, occur- 
ring in court testimony or in stories; rarely 
in business letters or other literature. We 
might exclude poetry from this application, 
however. 

You may add the following phrases to the 
groups in these paragraphs: 


to my knowledge 
to my attention 
to my credit 

it may be made 
it may be that 
it must be done 
it must have 

I do not believe 
I do not care 


do not consider 
do not know 

do not like 

do not remember 
do not see 

do not think 

do not want 

do not refer 

do not wish 


ae ee 


Substitute we for J in the foregoing and 
practise these forms also. Then follow the 
same procedure with you. 


As a Preliminary, Look Over Unit 8 


You will find the word-building principles 
explained in Pars, 161-164 extremely interest- 
ing not only on account of the shorter and 
more fluent forms they provide, but also as an 
application of ingenious shorthand construc- 
tion. 

If you will study the illustrations given in 
Par. 161 and then memorize the first paragraph 
of the note, you will not have the slightest 
difficulty with these joinings; that rule is uni- 
versal. You will remember that the sound u, 
as in burn, church, urge, etc., is written with 
a circle because it is more convenient to do so 
in most instances (see Par. 72). And besides, 
it has the e-sound here.’ 

In such forms as shirt, charter, charm, cart, 
lard, guarantee, etc., be sure to complete the 
circle before starting the next stroke. 

If you wish to impress upon your mind 
thoroughly the joining mentioned in Par. 164 
compare the forms for the following words: 
desert, deceit; concert, conceit; concern, 
consignee (short 1); insert, inset; inserted, 
unseated; insertion, incision; assert, asset; 
serge, siege. 


Some People Drop H’s; We're Going to 
Drop Some R’s 


Par. 165 illustrates how shorter shorthand 
forms are obtained by making the shorthand 
conform closer to the spoken language. In 
saying the words illustrated here there is a 
tendency to slur the r—to such an extent that 
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it oftentimes disappears entirely. As a matter 
of fact, in many of them, the omission serves 
to give charm to the pronunciation. It makes 
the words sound less harsh. Call it the Har- 
vard pronunciation, if you like; you won't be 
far wrong. After all, the important thing is 
to know what the word is; we can deal with 
its physical structure when we type it. So far 
as shorthand is concerned, spelling has nothing 
whatever to do with it—or shouldn't. 

The words given in Par. 166 will add much 
to your shorthand vocabulary; most of them 
are of rather frequent occurrence. The fol- 
lowing words may be added with advantage 
to the list given in the Manual: 


confirm mortal term 
conversation nervous verse 
eternal normal universe 
export reserved worn 
march servant worries 
margin sport warmer 
cistern pattern lantern 


Paragraph 168 Really is an Application 
of the Abbreviating Principle 


If you learn these words with their de- 
rivatives you will just about have completed 
the list. True, of course, this principle is em- 
ployed in the brief forms whether, either, 
rather, another, etc. 


Use Words in Sentences 


In practising any of these illustrative words 
it will be a help if you construct sentences in 
which as many of the words as possible are 
used. This will be especially useful with the 
prefixes and suffixes, such as are given in 
Par. 170, or with the phrases given in Par. 171. 

There are two ways of practising phrases. 
First, get the swing of writing them as de- 
tached elements. Second, use them in sen- 
tences as quickly as possible. You will find 
the work of constructing sentences very in- 
teresting and profitable, and you will be as- 
tonished at how quickly the ability to compose 
them will be acquired. There are enough of 
these words and phrases given in the Manual 
to fix the principle in mind, so an additional 
list is unnecessary. 


Chapter VIII 


“Clipped” Words 


N Units 22 and 23 we have other illustrations 
of “clipped” words just described. There 
is a tendency to drop ¢ and d in many words. 
It requires a distinct effort in pronunciation 
to add ¢ or d clearly in most words. If they 
(Continued on page 356) 
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are “clipped” off in spoken English, why 
shouldn't they be in shorthand? They are. 
One peculiar thing about the words in which 
final ¢ is dropped is that, when dropped, the 
form can rarely express some other word. 
Take the forms given in Par. 174 as an ex- 
ample. There are only three forms that might 
possibly represent other words—best, bees ; test, 
tease or teas; just, juice. When words are 
of different parts of speech, there is very little 
chance of misreading. Then, too, our “re- 
calling apparatus” generally brings up the 
proper word; in such circumstances you can 
safely let context be your guide. 

The best way to master this principle is to 
learn the words given in the Manual, because, 
with the exception of a few derivatives, they 
complete the list of such words found in the 
5,000 most common words, 


Superlatives and Other Exaggerations, 
Including Hyperbolical Idiosyncrasies 


There are a few words ending in est which 
require special treatment, so study the fol- 
lowing carefully: 

The termination est is expressed by es in 
words ending with a consonant when the word 
is written in full. Examples: briefest, broad- 
est, cheapest, choicest, oldest, keenest, latest, 
etc. This applies also to brief forms or con- 
tractions when the final consonant of the 
shorthand form is also the final consonant of 
the word. Examples: longest, soonest, young- 
est, strangest. 

The term est is expressed by disjoined-st 
in brief forms, contractions, or joined suffixes 
ending with a vowel, or a right-motion circle 
on a straight stroke. Examples: prettiest, 
busiest, dearest, clearest, simplest. 

When the form is distinctive, st is joined, 
thus: fullest, greatest, smallest, truest. You 
have probably wondered about the words 
earnest and honest, Par. 174. They are written 
as shown for the purpose of making positive 
distinctions. 


Final D is Not Often Dropped 


The words given in Par. 178 comprise the 
useful list of words in which final d is omitted 
in the root form. You might add the follow- 
ing, however: amendment, commands, extend- 
ing, minds, pretend, reminds, tremendous. 


Include These Words in Paragraph 180 


Adjusting, admired, admitted, advertising, 
advising, advanced, advantage. 
Derivative forms are often more important 


than the root word, when we consider them 
from the point of view of frequency of use. 





You Can Learn Much from Paragraph 186 


The forms given in this drill have been 
selected to illustrate unusual situations, as a 
guide in other similar situations. As an ex- 
ample, in the word advantageous, we have 
simply added us to advantage. In advisable 
the s is blended with the b. In agreeable and 
agreement the suffixes are joined. Note the 
joining in the word beautiful. This is in 
harmony with the rule given in Par. 83. In 
the word favorable, the a is written inside the 
first curve, because it is written that way in 
the root form; it is unwise to change root 
forms if it can be avoided—the forms are not 
so readily recognized. The word greater is 
an illustration of er joined when a distinctive 
form results. And so on down the list. 

It would be well to study all these forms to 
discover the principle underlying each. 


Doing the Obvious Saves Us Work 
and Time 


But let us caution you not to try to over- 
work this principle. First, get a solid founda- 
tion of the phrases given in Unit 24 of the 
Manual. Then from time to time you can 
gradually add to your collection of such 
phrases. There is some good advice in Note 1, 
page 105. 

Note 2 refers to the employment of trite, 
mechanical phrases in letters. Unfortunately 
this is a practice too common. Such phrases 
are mere “hang-overs” from a past age. Still, 
many very good business men have so little 
language imagination that they stick to a set 
formula in dictating. Deplorable, but what 
can we do about it? 


Chapter IX 


There’s Nothing New About the 
Abbreviating Principle 


UT our system was the first to take it up 

seriously and develop it into an important 
time-saving expedient. Abbreviation by this 
method has been used from time immemorial in 
writing longhand. It is simplicity itself. It is 
reduced to the easily applied rules shown in 
Pars. 193, 195, 196, 198. The best way to learn 
a principle, however, is to study how it oper- 
ates in actual practice. The lists of words 
given in these paragraphs fully illustrate the 
principles. Moreover, these words are of 
quite frequent occurrence. They will be useful 
additions to your writing vocabulary. 

To the rule in Par. 195 you may add the 
following words for practice: amounting, pre 
paid, boulevards, P. S., railroads, streets 
(Continued on page 358) 
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s and Th Rules 


A little s sat onan f 
And perfectly agreed; 
Because the s goes with the curve 
This rule is safe indeed. 


The s joins t, d, n, and n, 
To make the sharpest angle. 
A circle vowel alters naught-- 
(How is the ng in wangle?) 


An s attached to sh, ch, i 
Goes with the right-turn movement, 
We change this with the prefix sub, 
Sometimes with great improvement. 


In words consisting of the s 
Or th with circles lonely-- 
And combinations of them both-- 
We use right-motion only. 


When joined to o or r or l, 
We'll make ‘no sorry blunder 
By using the left-motion th-- 
Likewise in thumb, thump, thunder! 








In words beginning with so, 
As soda, soap, and sorrow-- 
Be sure to use right-motion s 
And trouble you'll not borrow. 


Beware the combination us-- 
Used with the angle minus, 
In us and bus and fuss and gust-- 
But not in dust and sinus! 








Both medial and final x 

By s are represented--_ 

But modified in slight degree-- 
By turn. of wrist accented. 


Use left s with Pp» b, r, 1, 
Before and likewise after, 

And after t, d, n, m, o-- 

And that concludes this chapter! 
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To Par. 
apologise, capable, customary, customs, de- 
grees, delinquent, doubtful, enormous, grate, 
gym, ignorant, inconvenient, involved, loyal, 
loyalty, miscellaneous, moderate, novel, awful, 
procedure, proceeds, level, preliminary 

To Par. 198, add: accept, accommodate, 
Bible, canvass, clever, delicate, expenditure, 
innocent, manufacture (men-f), manufacturers, 
pamphlet, sacrifice, schedule, singular, suf 
ficient, legal. 


It Should be Easy to Supply the Spelling 
If You Know What the Word Is 


That is all there is to Par. 199. In these 
words you simply omit the vowel after ¢, d, n, 
m when followed by shun. 

Study particularly the forms for these words 
from Par. 201. The root forms are slightly 
modified here: 


anybody, anywhere, anyhow; whatever, whenever, 
however, whoever; the compounds beginning with 
here, whereas, wherein 


The word no one should be added to the 
list of irregular compounds (Par. 203). It is 
written n-o-n, with an angle before and after 
o—not like the word known 


Useful Expedients 


When you come to taking dictation on busi- 
ness letters, you will find the expedients given 
in Pars. 204, 205, and 206 very useful. One of 
the difficulties with them is that many students 
simply will not take the time to learn them 
properly. We hope you do not belong in that 
class. They are very easy, at that—one leads 
naturally to the other. You can follow with 
great advantage the plan of constructing sen- 
tences in which these are used. 

It will interest you to know that at this 
point you have covered the most useful word 
building principles of the system. If you have 
learned these principles thoroughly, you should 
be able to write almost any kind of matter. 
Occasionally a word may crop up that comes 
under principles yet to be discussed, but this 
will be rare. 


Keep Reviewing 


Be sure to keep reviewing the chapters you 
have already gone over by practising the words 
in connection with studying the rules. Write 
and read, use your shorthand, that is the sure 
road to skill. If you wish to be master of the 
subject, however, you must continue to check 
up on your outlines to learn the best way of 
writing each word. This constant refining of 
your shorthand from both theoretical and exe- 
cutional points of view is essential to progress 
toward the higher levels of accomplishment. 


196, add: anniversary, anxiety, 
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The Champion’s Short- 
hand Notes 


NE of the questions most frequently asked 

by shorthand students is, “What kind of 
shorthand does the Champion write?” Many 
students suppose that the Champion or any 
other high-speed writer must write some pe- 
culiar style of shorthand, or must use some 
complicated and involved short-cuts. This is 
not the case. The shorthand style of all those 
who have distinguished themselves as writers 
of Gregg Shorthand has been notable for its 
close approach to the ideal notes given as ex 
amples in the textbooks. 

In order that students may see for them 
selves the beautiful shorthand which must be 
written by anyone aspiring to real skill in 
shorthand, we are printing in this issue of the 
Gregg Writer a speech by Otto Kahn, promi- 
nent New York banker, written into shorthand 
by the world’s champion shorthand writer, 
Martin J. Dupraw. 

As you read these plates, remember that 
Dupraw’s style of shorthand penmanship, as 
you can see, is so accurate and legible that in 
one of his Championship Contests he tran- 
scribed, with only one error, a five-minute 
dictation at the rate of two hundred words 
a minute 

Students often complain that dictation prac- 
tice spoils their shorthand penmanship. These 
plates written by Mr. Dupraw, probably the 
most rapid and accurate shorthand writer alive 
today, show that there is no necessity for re- 
laxing your standard of shorthand penmanship 
merely because you are practising for speed 
In fact, that is the very reason you must be 
even more careful to write accurate, legible 
outlines. 

Our real purpose in presenting these plates 
is to demonstrate that notes written at the 
higher speeds in shorthand not only may be 
but must be accompanied by a high degree of 
skill in shorthand penmanship. 

To obtain the most benefit from this unusual 
opportunity to compare your own shorthand 
notes with those of the world’s champion short- 
hand writer, you should write the same article 
in shorthand, a few paragraphs at a time, and 
then check your copy, outline by outline, with 
Mr. Dupraw’s. 

Strive to attain the same degree of fluency 
that you find in his notes. Another outstanding 
characteristic of Mr. Dupraw’s style which 
you should endeavor to make your own is the 
depth of the curved strokes. You will notice 
that the curves are all strong curves. Nothing 
is more helpful in reading back shorthand notes 
than strong, definite curves 
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A Talk to Young Business Men 


From an Address before The Harvard Business School Club of New York 


By Otto H. Kahn 


(Shorthand written by Martin J. Duprau 
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Greek vs. 


IME was when Latin and Greek, the 
mainstays of a classical education, were 
taught because they were useful. During 
the Middle Ages, when our standards in higher 
education had their root, Latin was the com- 
mon literary tongue, the tongue in which 
scholars of all races and all climes molded 
their thoughts. Then all the commoner lan- 
guages were little more than dialects, pos- 
sessing no literary or academic background, 
so that of necessity anything deemed worthy of 
permanence was consigned to parchment in 
the sonorous periods of the Roman tongue. 
Greek, the only other language with a liter- 
ature, still had a vogue, but already it was 
declining as a necessary accomplishment. 
Then, the first requisite to an education was 
a knowledge of Latin. It was necessary to 
know it in order simply to carry on a course 
of study. Greek probably came second in 
importance; for, although much of the Greek 
literature had been translated into the Roman, 
still it was desirable for the ambitious student 
to be familiar with both tongues, in order to 
avail himself to the full of the meager acces- 
sible store of human knowledge of that time. 
It is thus that we inherit our present educa- 
tional standards. ‘The tradition of a classical 
education, born of medieval necessity, is just 
as binding upon us today as though we had 
no language or literature of our own. Neither 
tongue—Latin or Greek—is essential to us 
now, when everything that was ever expressed 
in the classics is now matched by an ample 
translation into the rich literary tongue of 
Shakespeare and of Milton. Yet it is a 
universal requirement in our institutions of 
secondary education that the seeker after 
knowledge shall spend two years on one or 
other of these long-dead languages 
There is without doubt a certain cultural 
value in the mere study of either Latin or 
Greek. For, entirely apart from their literary 
importance, we are always mindful of the im- 
portant mental exercise that must come from 
the study of a highly synthetic tongue such 
as Greek; and Latin still has a recognizable 
usefulness in its bearing upon the root sources 


Y - 


Shorthand 


of our own mother tongue. But we are daily 
reminded on every hand, even by educators 
themselves, that this is a practical, and not a 
classical age. It is an age of specialized 
knowledge. There is too much knowledge 
available and accessible for one mind to com- 
prehend it all, as was perhaps possible in the 
Middle Ages \ lifetime today will hardly 
suffice to compass any one field of human 
endeavor. Therefore, we are forced to spe- 
cialize, to concentrate within our own special 
limits, without waste of effort or of subject 
matter. It should not be necessary to learn 
a whole language that we can never use, or to 
duplicate a literature that already exists in 
our own tongue, in order to acquire a few 
root forms. Nor, we submit, is it desirable 
to skim superficially through a dead tongue 
simply to provide a horizontal bar for reluctant 
brain cells 

Naturally, any subject that will stimulate 
mental activity has a proper place in the cur 
riculum. But since we are doing it in every 
field, why shouldn't we combine the two objects 
of modern education in one study? Is it not 
possible, among the wide range of studies now 
available, to find one universally useful and at 
the same time possessing a cultural or edu 
cational content? 

We have long felt that shorthand, in addi 
tion to its recognized utility, as a study pos 
sesses most of the virtues of the old synthetic 


languages The mental processes involved in 
its mastery are very similar to the processes 
involved in the study of Greek. The synthetic 


building up of the shorthand outline in the 
mind compares with the same building up of 
the njugated verb or the various declensions 
of the noun. There is the same discipline of 
applied rule, and an equal mindfulness of the 
inevitable exception, 

Moreover, the study of Latin or of Greek 
is rarely followed through to complete mastery 
Although much time is spent upon the study, 
a bare superficial knowledge is considered suf 
ficient for passing. The result is that what 
little practical value the subject does possess 
in the way of teaching root forms or of ab- 
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sorbing the classic literature is deliberately 
minimized. A few years after the study is 
finished—in the absence of any live contact 
with it thereafter—there is barely a trace of 
it left in the mind of even the most faithful 
student. Who a few years after leaving school 
can recall a complete Greek verb or a full 
declension of a Latin noun? Who, indeed, 
cares to do it if he could? The practical value 
to be derived is further diminished by a com- 
plete lack of motivation or enthusiasm for 
the subject. 

On the other hand, a subject such as short- 
hand is almost immediately useful to the stu- 
dent; and it is highly motivated. It is alive. 
It may be coérdinated at once with the knowl- 
edge already possessed. There is inherent in 
it the enthusiasm to carry it through to its 
logical conclusion and make of it a proficient 
tool of the mind. Two years of shorthand will, 
we believe, provide all the mental gymnastics 
that are to be found in Greek; it will, in addi- 
tion, place at the convenience of the student 
an art that is useful, whether he employs it 
commercially or simply bends it to the task of 
completing his education. 

Latterly, President Wilson, and in earlier 
days, Thomas Jefferson—to cite but two men 
of note—studied shorthand in their youth, not 
to become stenographers or secretaries, but to 
enable them the better to pursue the other 
studies essential to their subsequent careers. 
Doubtless the original draft of the Declaration 
of Independence was set down by Jefferson in 
shorthand. President Wilson, we know, used 
it throughout his college days, making swift 
notes with it of the classroom lectures; he used 
it as an attorney-at-law and as president of 
Princeton University; and throughout his two 
terms in the Presidency rarely did a day pass 
that he did not find it useful to him, in making 
brief notes for a public address, for a war- 
time note to a foreign power, or for a message 
to Congress on the state of the Union. 

The art of pothooks and circles has already 
established itself as an indispensable tool in the 
world of business; yet, when we observe an 
educator like Mr. Wilson personally prac- 
tising it as an academic convenience, who will 
say that its greatest usefulness is not still 
ahead of it, as a modern practical-cultural 
study in the common secondary school cur- 
riculum? 


Te 
A Universal Art 


T is quite a common thing to read of a 
prominent man in public life who has either 
made shorthand a stepping-stone in his career, 
or who has found it a useful accomplishment 
on the road to success. The latest to pay 
tribute to the usefulness of the art as a per- 
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sonal accomplishment is the Honorable Charles 
E. Russell, recently elected Judge of the City 
Court of Brooklyn. Judge Russell studied 
Gregg Shorthand when a youth attending 
night school. He had no intention of using it 
commercially, but acquired it solely as an 
academic convenience in his study of the law. 
He learned it by himself, without the aid of 
a teacher, and made of it a useful servant in 
all his subsequent studies. He was enabled 
with it to make brief, facile notes of lectures 
and of the many references that were a part 
of his legal training. Throughout a distin- 
guished career as a lawyer and as legislator 
in the New York Senate, he undoubtedly dis- 
covered, as have many other keen minds, that 
the time he spent on the study of shorthand 
when a youth was a rich investment in later life. 

Thus evidence is accumulated almost daily 
that shorthand as a commercial art is rivaled 
by shorthand as an academic and cultural con- 
venience. Modern shorthand, as a matter of 
fact, was launched as a writing reform, for the 
especial service of the scholar and the student. 
It was actually expected at one time that it 
would supplant longhand; and although that 
will probably never come about, there are in- 
dications, in its growing use by great and busy 
men, that it will one day serve us as a universal 
art for personal use. 


my 


A Proud Service Record 


OW little we realize, oftentimes, where 

shorthand as a personal accomplishment 
may lead—to some proud recoml, perhaps, such 
as the New York Times reminded us of not 
long ago in a dispatch from the Capital! 

“WASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—Theodore F. 
Shuey, a Senate reporter since 1868, received 
the congratulations of that body today on his 
eighty-fifth birthday, which he celebrated yes- 
terday. Mr. Shuey is not known to have 
missed a day at his desk during all the sessions 
embraced in his sixty-one years’ service. 

“The veteran reporter, who shares with five 
others the responsibility of properly transcrib- 
ing for the record all of the speeches and 
actions of the Senate, was at his desk when 
Senator Herbert of Rhode Island rose just 
before adjournment to extend his congratula- 
tions on behalf of the members. His tribute 
was followed by others, including felicitations 
by Senators Smoot and Shepard. 

“Mr. Shuey is said to have been going from 
his home in the South to take a newspaper 
position in Baltimore in 1868 when he stopped 
off in Washington for a sight-seeing tour. 
There was an opening in the Senate reportorial 
staff at that time and when friends persuaded 
him to apply for it he received the appointment, 
remaining in the position ever since.” 
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itiinin Your Ideal in Business 


It is highly importens to determine positively upon the ideals that we wish to realize, 
and to hold on to those ideals until they are realized, regardiess of what may happen in 


the meantime.— Larson. 


OR many students the end of school 
F and the beginning of a business career 
is near at hand. There are those who 
look upon this transition with no little awe 
and trepidation, wondering what the future 
will bring to them. If they have been faithful 
to their study and practice, and have acquired 
the necessary skill in shorthand and type- 
writing, they need not worry. The business 
office, rather than inspiring fear, holds many 
charms. Discouraging moments may come 
when the more ambitious feel that they are 
not getting ahead as rapidly as they had hoped, 
but if they continue to hold before them the 
vision of the goal they wish to attain, while 
giving the best of themselves to the duties at 
hand, they will arrive. 
In this connection, let us read what that popu- 
lar writer, Dorothy Dix, has to say about 
stenography as a means of climbing to the top. 


The Open Door to Opportunity 


“The average boy who starts in any kind of 
big business is so far away from the heads 
that it is generally years before they hear of 
him, no matter how competent he is. The clever 
youth who is a stenographer is brought into 
immediate personal contact with the big men, 
whose dictation he takes. The private secre- 
tary is bound by his very position to know 
all the inner details of the work of the firm 
by which he is employed. He has special, 
valuable, inside information that he has gotten 
from the top, that the boy who has begun at 
the bottom cannot have. 

“Above all, he has the inestimable advan- 
tage of being right under the eye of the man 
who has the plums to hand out, and so if he 
shows that he has quality in him; if he has 
proved that he has energy and accuracy and 
ability, that he can be trusted and has initia- 





tive, he is practically sure to be pushed for- 
ward the very first time his employer needs 
a good man in some executive position. 


Many Successful Men Began as 
Stenographers 


“Shorthand has been called the ‘winged 
art,’ and it has been the short-cut for in 
numerable men from obscurity to high places. 
George B. Cortelyou and William Loeb began 
as stenographers. Senator William Chandler 
was a court reporter, as was also Senator 
Thompson from Kansas. Judge Landis, 
United States District Judge, was a private 
secretary; so was Judge Charles L. Guy. 
Morgan Shuster, formerly the Treasurer 
General of the Persian Government, began his 
career as a stenographer in the War Depart- 
ment. 

“Warren J. Lynch, of the American Steel 
Foundries, was originally a stenographer. So 
was Colonel H. P. Pope, of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and Hugh Chalmers, of the Chalmers 
Motor Company. But the list is endless. In 
every big publishing company, in every big 
advertising company, in every railroad, in 
every big business firm you will find that a 
large percentage of the men at the top started 
out as stenographers 


Women Stenographers Can 


“Make Good,” Too 


“And stenography has proved itself not only 
woman’s most reliable bread-and-butter earner, 
but has furnished her with her richest slice 
of plum cake. Zelda Sears got her real training 
for the stage while she was stenographer to 
Clyde Fitch. Mabel Herbert Urner, while 
acting as stenographer to Cleveland Moffett, 
was inspired to try her hand at writing, and 
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Miss Helen Tyler, New York’s most success- 
ful woman theatrical broker and producer, 
served her apprenticeship as stenographer with 
a firm of publishers. 

“The women who have business sense find 
stenography their best stepping-stone to big 
salaries, as is proven by Miss Katherine Har- 
rison, who was said to draw $40,000 a year 
as the private secretary of the late H. H. 
Rogers. The confidential secretary of George 
W. Perkins is also a woman, as is the secretary 
to Gage G. Tarbell. Miss Reah Whitehead, 
a Judge of the Justice Court of King County, 
Seattle, Washington, was a stenographer when 
she decided to study law at a night school. 
From court reporting she went into the law, 
and eventually to office. 

“But the list of women stenographers who 
have achieved success is as endless as that of 
the men. Shorthand opens up to them a vista 
of endless possibilities in the way of business 
opportunities that nothing else does. 

“Of course, it will be said that the average 
pay of the stenographer is small. That is true, 
but no other work in the world is rewarded 
so absolutely on its merit. The poor stenog- 
rapher, who is slow in taking dictation, who 
never learns to spell, who is inaccurate, gets 
exactly the pay to which such work is en- 
titled. So does the stenographer who is quick 
and accurate and reliable. And there are tens 
of thousands of harassed employers simply 
pining to pay big salaries to stenographers 
who can do good work.” 


Reading Skill Aids Transcribing Speed 


Your skill in reading has an important 
bearing on the amount of work which you will 
be able to turn out, for rapid reading means 
rapid transcription if you have also developed 
a proper degree of skill in operating the type- 
writer. Nothing will impress your prospective 
employer more favorably than your ability to 
read your notes back quickly and accurately. 
You can do this with amazing ease if you have 
developed habits of neatness and accuracy in 
note-taking. 


Your Study Is Not Over 


Do not neglect your faithful old Manual now 
that you are headed for the open door of busi- 
ness. You may be surprised to learn that 
such able writers as Mr. Swem and Mr. 
Dupraw review the Manual, Phrase Book, and 
other textbooks frequently, reading and writing 
the exercises. What better method have we 
for enlarging our shorthand vocabulary of 
“automatics,” loosening up tense muscles, and 
throttling down motor impulses to accurate 
notes? 

I had some curiosity recently to see how 
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much time would be required to review the 
entire Manual—writing all words and exer- 
cises and reading all of the instructions. I did 
it in less than a day—with frequent interrup- 
tions! The value of such a review is in- 
estimable. 


Keep Up Your Practice 


You know that writing an outline once does 
not bring it under mental or physical control ; 
sufficient practice must be given to it to im- 
press the form upon the memory. Take the 
phrase and will be. Astonishing as it may 
seem, many students never learn to master that 
simple little phrase! What is the use of having 
a phrasing principle if you are not going to 
use it? 

Why use it? To enable you to read and 
write faster, of course. The primary object of 
joining small words is to increase writing 
speed by decreasing pen lifts. Obviously then, 
these common phrases must be learned and 
written automatically to be of most value. 
Review phrases and wordsigns regularly. 


Hold This in Mind 


If you are aiming to become an expert short- 
hand writer because it is your instinct to excel, 
you will find pleasure in your practice; but, 
if you are the type that finds repetition prac- 
tice irksome, you will have to force yourself 
to practise in order to become expert. But 
expert you must be to stand out from the 
crowd! 

In school your great object is to serve your- 
self and accumulate as much knowledge as you 
can for your own use and benefit; in business 
your success depends upon your ability to serve 
your employer and to use the knowledge you 
have acquired for the benefit of the business 
in which you are engaged. 

When the sun’s rays are scattered they are 
ineffective, but when focused upon one point, 
they become very powerful. So if you will 
concentrate on commercial success—if you will 
direct all of your efforts toward that one 
definite goal—there is nothing to stop your 
attaining it. 


It’s Up To You! 


Be constantly on the alert for ways and 
means of increasing your efficiency and pro- 
duction. Be willing, pleasing, and accurate. 
Keep dreaming success, even when disappoint- 
ment comes to destroy your purpose. 

The prizes of life go to those who have the 
courage to try, are faithful in their practice, 
have fixedness of purpose, and a stout heart 
to carry on in the face of discouragements— 
companions worthy indeed of cultivation! 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professiona! organ 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 

open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both 0.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 
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O. G. A. 


lf you have not yet won your 
O. G. A. Certificate, here is another 
test to try your hand on—another 
bit from Christian D. Larson 


When times are not good, man himself 
must make them better, and he can make 
them better by doing his best and having 
faith in that power that produces prosperity 
When men have faith in prosperity they will 
think prosperity, live prosperity, and thus do 
that which produces prosperity. Perseverance 
always wins. Prosperity is extremely attrac- 
tive, and the more you impress it upon the 
minds of others the more attractive it be- 
comes, until no one can resist it. Therefore, 
hold to the power that produces abundance 


by having unbounded faith in that power, 
and you will overcome all adversity and 
reach the highest goal you have in view. The 


fear of failure produces more failure than all 
other causes combined. You can remove that 
fear by talking prosperity 


are 
Junior Test 


Now that it is time to put that 
heavy coat away for the summer, 
one of the suggested uses for the 
new Cellophane may prove a wel- 
come “tip.” Time and “spring 
fever” permitting, some of you may 
enjoy typing an appropriate border 
or head or tail decoration on your 
copy. Omit the third paragraph 
if you find it difficult to make an 
artistic page using all the copy. 


A NEW MATERIAL 
WITH A HUNDRED USES. Of the many 
new materials which modern industry has 
given to the modern home maker none, per- 
haps, is more intriguing than the fabric re- 
cently perfected and marketed by the Dupont 
interests under the trade name of Cellophane. 
It might have been called the Material of 
Many Uses for, judging by the number of 
long-felt wants which this new fabric meets, 
its right to the title seems to be unassailable 
Cellophane, like all simple things, is hard 


CELLOPHANE. 
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to describe. It is not soft, pliable ceiluloid— 
it is not transparent satin—it is not isinglass 
by the yard, nor is it flexible glass. It is none 
of these things and yet it is, to all intents and 
purposes, all of them. It is, to put it non- 
technically, simply a new sort of transparent 
fabric—as transparent as glass—as flexible as 
China silk and, like China silk, easily washable 
and ironable. 

Its uses are manifold; it would be difficult 
to define one-tenth of them. Book covers of 
Cellophane make old books look new; it con- 
ceals the shabby covers while revealing the 
titles and other volume designations. Gone 
forever should be book covers of paper through 
which nothing of the book may be seen. Cello- 
phane as a book cover is most practical. It 
permits one to preserve valuable books on 
library shelves without concealing the bindings 
or titles. 

Being purchasable by the yard in various 
colors, and being amenable to needle and 
thread—and easily handled in the sewing ma- 
chine—Cellophane can be turned to a hundred 
uses in the home. Pictures and mirrors can 
be covered with almost invisible Cellophane 
sheaths which will prevent the accumulation 
of dust during summer absences from home. 
The difficulty of identifying clothing hung in 
moth bags has always been a source of incon- 
venience. Cellophane moth bags will preserve 
clothes from moth danger and, by virtue of 
the transparency of the fabric, will permit 
identification of the garments without the 
necessity of opening the bag. 

Cellophane may be used with advantage also 
for the covering of shelves. Dust finds small 
hold on its shiny surface and, with a sweep of 
a duster or a damp cloth, Cellophane-covered 
shelves may easily be kept impeccable. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Make a neat and attractive set-up 
of the following letter. Clean type 
and even touch, please! 


Dear Friend: You don’t know me from 
Adam, but I have been told that you are a 
booklover, that you have bought good books 
in the past, and that apparently you like to 
have them around you. If this is so, you are 
unquestionably a person of taste and judgment, 
and you know what good books should sell 
for—you are able to measure not only their 
cultural value, but their intrinsic worth in 
dollars and cents. What, then, do you think 
a library of thirty of the world’s masterpieces, 
bound in a rich and beautiful cover like the 
sample enclosed, should sell for? How much, 
in other words, would you, personally, be will- 
ing to pay for thirty such books, each one com- 
plete, each one an acknowledged masterpiece? 
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Keep in mind that volumes like these are not 
only an adornment to the library table; but 
the size makes them very convenient to carry 
with you to read while traveling. I suggest 
that you compare this binding with other books 
in your library; estimate what thirty such 
books should reasonably sell for—aND THEN 
OPEN THE ENCLOSED SEALED ENVELOPE AND 
SEE HOW CLOSE YOUR GUESS IS TO THE ACTUAL 
cost. I shall be very much interested to 
know what your first guess was, and shall 
appreciate it if you will fill in the card (which 
is also enclosed in the sealed envelope), giving 
me this information. Thank you for this 
courtesy. Cordially yours, (Your initials and 
notation of enclosure) 


Part II 


Arrange and tabulate the follow- 
ing. When both parts of the test 
are completed, type an artistic cover 
for the completed test and send it to 
us for Senior Membership in the 
Order of Artistic Typists. Remem- 
ber, a Gold Pin with the emblem of 
the Order will be awarded to each 
typist who submits a specimen win- 
ning Honorable Mention! No era- 
sures or typographical errors are 
allowed on these specimens. Wain 
your certificate and pin this month. 


If the thirty masterpieces of world’s liter- 
ature (listed below) were published in a 
binding like the sample enclosed, what do you, 
as a booklover, think they should be worth? 
Compare this binding with other books in your 
library, before you make an estimate. Each 
book here, you will notice, is an acknowledged 
masterpiece—some work that has charmed, 
entertained, or inspired millions of people. They 
are all books every cultivated gentleman and 
gentlewoman must possess and read. Each one 
is published complete. What do you think they 
are worth? Here is the list: The Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald; Barrack Room 
Ballads, Kipling; Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Longfellow; Short Stories, De Maupassant; 
A Child’s Garden of Verse, Stevenson; Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Stevenson; Essays, 
Emerson; Fifty Best Poems of America; Fifty 
Best Poems of England; Greatest Thing in 
the World, Drummond; Man Without a Coun- 
try, Hale; Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shakes- 
peare; Poems, Burns; Poems, Browning; 
Sherlock Holmes, Doyle; Salome, Wilde: 
Dreams, Schreiner; Enoch Arden, Tennyson; 
Friendship, and Other Essays, Thoreau; 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, Wilde; The Gold 
Bug, Poe; The Tempest, Shakespeare; Will o’ 
the Mill, Stevenson; The Happy Prince, 
Wilde; The Coming of Arthur, Tennyson; 
The Ancient Mariner, Coleridge; Lays of 
Ancient Rome, Macaulay; Bab Ballads, Gil- 
bert; Speeches and Letters, Washington; 
Speeches and Addresses, Lincaln. 


[These tests are good only until May 25, 1930.) 


Sae “Distinction in the O. A. T.” (page 384) for nems of the best work receined on naga tests. 
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A Talk to Young Business Men 


(Continued from page 362) 
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E have all heard of the Last Straw that 
broke the camel’s back. Why is that 
one famous while the other straws, perhaps 
from the same field and probably used in the 

same stable, are unknown and forgotten? 
Because that Straw not only did the same 
as all the other straws, but did just a little 

more, and it is the little more that counts. 
The business man takes it for granted that 
you can write shorthand and typewrite when 
you go to work for him. He takes it for granted 
that you can turn out an ordinary day’s work. 
But, from sad experience, he finds that that is 
all he can take for granted. Therefore, for the 
one who can bring the business man more than 

he expects there is a rich reward. 

If the new stenographer will remember that 
; not only silence but punctuality are golden in 
the office, and then practise both of those 
; virtues, a long step toward a larger salary and 
: a better position will have been taken. That is 
because, like the Straw, you will be doing just 
the little bit more than your fellows, and it is 
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The Last Straw 


that little margin that makes all the difference. 
Remember, too, that even though you can’t find 
anything to do after you finish one piece of 
work there is probably plenty more to be had 
for the asking—and ask. Many stenographers 
seem to feel that they are playing hide-and- 
seek with the employer, and they don’t work 
unless he catches them. The same thing applies 
to many pupils in school, who use enough in- 
genuity in dodging their lessons to do them 
three times over. 

These essentials of business success are 
habits, and habits are not formed in a day nor 
in a week nor in a month. They are a slow 
growth and must be carefully cherished if they 
are to attain any degree of hardihood. 


Why not practise on your teacher? Then 


when you do get into an office your habits of 
punctuality and application will be formed and 
you will be saved many painful experiences. 
Your teacher’s % valuation will usually be 
found to coincide with your employer's $ 
valuation. —L. A. L. 
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O you know that with the best type- 
D writer ribbon you can get 75,000 im- 

pressions of the letters a and e without 
filling the type with ink so as to affect its 
legibility? That the ribbons must be made of 
very strong cotton to withstand the severe 
blows that the typist makes; that the cotton 
must be very finely woven for a clear-cut im- 
pression; that it must be elastic, so that the 
blow of the type will not make a hole in the 
ribbon, but that the ribbon will retain its 
original shape; that it must be absorbent, in 
order to allow ink to flow back into the worn 
parts; that the ink must be of such thinness 
as not to be smudgy and yet at the same time 
thick enough for a permanent impression to 
result—an impression that has the life to live 
as long as the paper upon which it is made. 
This information was culled from an article 
written by the Webster “Star Brand” Ribbon 
people. And we believe that their ribbons will 
stand up to these tests! 


~ 


T comes in the realm of office equipment 

because it is a pen. A very interesting 
demonstration was given in England in a 
Swansea school, says a certain magazine. And, 
say we, Swansea is in Wales and not in 
England! However, that would not worry 
the student so much as what Prof. A. E. Heath 
has invented. It’s an electric pen, devised as 
a means to teach children to write correctly. 

“The pen,” we read, “was connected to a 
battery, and if squeezed too hard the pupil 
received an electric shock in the back of the 
neck.” One pupil said, as his pen wandered 
off the straight path, “That gives me a pain 
in the neck!” 

Underneath the sheet of paper for practising 
was a steel plate, this being so fitted with 
electric contrivances that if the pen actually 
touched the line, the contact rang a buzzer, 
while if it went below, or too high above, 
a bell rang. Each time there is an incorrect 
movement the student remarks, “How shock- 


ing !” and promptly returns to proper movement. 








~ HERE and [ HERE © 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 






It is claimed that a six months’ course will 
entirely cure a pupil of the habit of squeezing 
his pen and will ensure perfect formation of 
letters. 


~ 


OME unique typewriting contests took 

place in the Office Equipment Exhibition 
in Paris, France. Besides the European and 
French national typewriting speed and accu- 
racy tests, there were five contests for which 
we have no exact counterpart in the western 
hemisphere. 

The 100-Word-a-Minute Contest consisted 
of writing for twenty minutes from copy 
directly or from copy read to the typist. 

The Repeated Sentence Contest demanded 
that the contestant write repeatedly for five 
minutes a sentence of his own choice. 

The Commercial Contest was somewhat anal- 
ogous to our Amateur Contest. In the Com- 
mercial Contest no one was allowed to take 
part who had previously participated in such 
a contest. Prizes were awarded to those par- 
ticipants who committed no more than one 
per cent of errors, and entries were limited to 
typists who had a certified speed of not less 
than thirty words a minute. 

The Perfect Correspondence Contest con- 
sisted of writing on a machine a certain number 
of letters dictated to the operators. 

The Good Secretary Contest was established 
at the suggestion of a number of employers 
In this contest each participant was handed an 
envelope which contained certain tasks to be 
performed. There were two letters on which 
were short memos as to the answers required 
The contestant composed his own answers and 
presented them for signing. A short circular 
letter was to be written on the machine, with 
a certain number of carbon copies. Another 
short circular letter was to be written on a 
stencil for duplicating. There was also an ordi- 
nary invoice to be written on the typewriter, 
a copy to be made of a short document in a 
language other than that which the contestant 
habitually used, and a handwritten manuscript, 
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with erasures and corrections, to be typed. 
Carbons of all these were required, and in 
several cases there were corresponding cards 
to be made out for filing purposes. 

This Good Secretary Contest was won by 
Madame Loucheron, who was awarded the 
cup offered by the Revue du Bureau. A 
special prize was awarded to M. Laute, a blind 
war veteran, who uses the typewriter daily in 
his work. 

If the material used for these tests is avail- 
able, we shall pass it on to you to try your 
hand at! 


ad 


PAIN, too, has had her typewriting con- 

test. During Efficiency Week at Bar- 
celona, Spain, in November, 1929, a type- 
writing contest was held in the large hall of 
Casa Lonja de Mar. Seventy-five candidates 
registered, of which sixty actually took part. 
The Championship of Spain was won by Don 
Rafel Perez Olariaga, of the periodicals El Dia 
Grafico and La Noche. He wrote at seventy 
two words a minute. 

The 1930 Exhibition is scheduled as “Third 
Spanish Exposition of Commercial Organiza- 
tion.” It will be held in October, it is hoped, 
in the Palace of Fine Arts. 


a ad 


LITTLE history of the typewriter may 

interest. We are used to terming Chris- 
topher Latham Sholes the “Father of the Type- 
writer,” and it was to his long and patient 
efforts, indeed, that we owe our present writing 
machines. But few of us may know that 
William Austin Burt was the inventor of an 
earlier typewriter, called the Typegrapher, or 
that the first recorded attempt to invent a 
typewriter dates back a century farther to the 
patent granted by Queen Anne, January 7, 1714, 
to an English engineer, Henry Hill. 

For his machine Burt secured United States 
Patent No. 269, issued by President Andrew 
Jackson and Secretary of State Martin Van 
Buren, July 23, 1829. The Patent Office 
description of it is interesting. It reads: 


The types are arranged on the underside of a seg 
ment carried by a lever pivoted to swing vertically 
and horizontally The desired character is brought 
to the printing point by moving this lever horizontally 
to a position over the same character in the index, 
and the impression is made by then depressing the 
lever. 

Several styles of type have been used and they are 
arranged in two rows on the lever; these rows of 
type can be shifted on the lever to bring either one 
to the printing point. 

The paper is carried on an endless band, which 
travels crosswise of the machine. This band is moved 
for letter space by the impression lever every time 
said lever is depressed to print. The line space is 
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made by shifting the frame carrying the printing 
mechanism toward the front or rear of the machine, 
the paper remaining stationary. 

Ink pads are located at each side of the impression 
point, and all the type except the one in printing 
position are inked every time the impression lever is 
depressed. 

A dial is provided which indicates the length of 
paper in inches which has passed the printing point 
in printing each line, and, as the operator knows the 
width of the paper being used, the time to stop printing 
at the end of the line is indicated 

On March 13, 1830, Burt used his machine 
to write a letter to his wife, which was prob- 
ably the first ever typewritten: 

“I have but just got my second machine into opera 
tion and this is the first specimen I send you except 
a few lines I printed to regulate the machine. You 
must excuse mistakes, the above is printed among a 
crowd of people asking me many questions about the 
machine.” 

What a change there has been in the writing 
machine in the hundred years since Burt typed 
these lines to his wife—what development even 
in the last score of years! 


Ww 


NTERNATIONAL Fairs seem to be the 

order of the day. The Vienna Sample 
Fair took place March 9 to 15, following the 
Leipzig Fair—the largest in number of ex- 
hibitors and visitors in the world—and fol- 
lowed by the Prague Fair. 

Of particular historical interest is the Leipzig 
Fair. Think of it—this fair has been held 
yearly for more years than the United States 
of America has been in existence! For over 
500 years this has been going on, and one of 
the earliest reports mentions that “merchandise 
from many outlandish places was brought to 
Leipzig for sale and consumption not only 
within Saxony, but also in other countries.” 
During the past few years the office equipment 
manufacturers have participated, 380 makers of 
stationery, paper, books, printing, office ma- 
chines, and office equipment having been repre 
sented at Leipzig. 

Then, the British Industries Fair which 
opened in London and Birmingham February 
17 once more put office equipment wares before 
the public in England. 


ad 


HOES for desks! The Sunroco “desk 

shoes,” as they are called, have been made 
by the Sun Rubber Company. Each shoe is 
reinforced with an enameled metal insole that 
provides extra resistance. The shoes are 
brown in color and come in two sizes shaped 
square, and two shaped round. It is claimed 
that there need be no more gouging and in- 
denting of linoleums. No more ugly spotting 
of expensive rugs. No more scratching and 
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marring of polished hardwood floors. And 
these “shoes” are recommended for furniture 
as well, when the floors are of marble or some 
hard composition—to prevent slipping 


te 


HAT of the office of the future? Will 
it become so “mechanicalized” that all 
the business man need do is press a button 
and—presto—his mechanical stenographer will 
take the dictation and mechanically transcrib« 
it on the typewriter? But perhaps that is the 
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fault of the so-called stenographer of today 
She is just “mechanical” in turning out work 
and how! We have heard her thus accused 
That 1s beside the point, however. With the 
typewriter, the adding machine that not only 
adds but subtracts, multiplies, divides, figures 
interest, depreciation, percentages, and what 
not; the billing machines, stamping machines, 
iddressing machines so automatically con 


trolled that one person can operate a dozen of 


hem at once, we may well ask, where will 
it all end? Visit a business exhibition and 
(( niinued on fage 388) 
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Business Letters 


Rational 


(From 
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Dictation,” 
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Part Il, page 274, letter 371) 
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Separating Minerals by Floating 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of E: ~ineering Foundation 
(Copyright by the Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore) 
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Based on a Committee Report to “Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering,” January 15, 1916 
by George E. Collins, Philip Argall, and Howard ( Parme!ce 





A Few Proverbs for the Typist 
By B. Garrison 


Write in haste and repent at time of transcribing. 

A poor typist quarrels with his machine. 

A good transcript is worth a shipload of recommendations. 

When carelessness comes in at the door, accuracy leaps out of the window. 

A position in hand is worth two in the want ads. 

A closed mouth inviteth no criticism from the boss. 

A transcript of beauty is a joy forever—and a sure lure for more yellow- 
backs in the pay envelopes. 

He that hath eyes to see let him keep them on the “copy.” 

Think before writing, that nothing foolish may result. 

It is a wise stenographer that can read his own notes! 

A transcript ill done must be twice done. 

The lazy typist gathers little speed. 

The reading of the copy proclaims the workman. 

The excuse of “That's what I had in my notes” is worse than none. 

All things are difficult before they are easy; but all things are easy that 
are done willingly. 
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“U” for Commercial Excellence 


How Students Are Awarded This Letter is Told 
By Anna E.. McCormick 


HE University Hill Junior High School 
at Boulder, Colorado, has an honor sys 
tem which is so unique that readers of 

this magazine will be interested in it, especially 

since it includes an honor for achievement in 

typewriting. 

Pupils in the University 

Hill Junior High School who 

have complied with the eligi 

bility rules (a grade of Good 

or above in effort and citizen 

ship) may become candidates 

for the honor “U” which 

is awarded by this school. 


Basis of Award 


In order to receive this 
award the pupil must have to 
his credit some outstanding 
accomplishment which repre- 
sents long and serious out- 
side effort on some purpose 
or project which brings 
credit and honor to the pupil 
and school. 

Many ways are offered 
whereby the student may 
display his initiative and 
interest along specific 
lines, some of them are: 


Fitness Kodak 


Attendance 


Physical 
Books, Perfect 
Record, Collateral Reading, 
High Scholarship, A Voca 
tional Notebook, A Notebook 
f the Presidents, America’s 
Greatest Men and Women 
Liberty, Illustrated Classics 
ham Lincoln Notebook, George Washington 
and an Art Appreciation Notebook 


Wins His 


American Shrines of 


Stamp Collections, Abra 
Notebook 


However, the one most interesting to every 
teacher of commercial subjects is listed “7 ype- 
writing Speed and Accuracy Achievements.’ 


Public Presentation and Pledge 


An honor letter will be awarded to those 
students who receive a certificate from a type 
writer company for writing thirty or more 
words per minute. This is open to ninth-grade 
pupils who are taking commercial. 

Presentation of honor letters is made be- 
fore the school assembly, and each pupil who 
receives such an honor publicly takes the fol- 
lowing pledge as he receives his Letter: 


Howard Wang, of Peking 


Honor Letter in 


honor letter of the University Hil 
full knowledge of the responsibility 
which it In accepting the letter I 
also accept the responsibility 1 will endeavor to the 
ability to so live that my life will always 
this school I will try to do my best 
be fair in my dealings, to be courteous 
to avoid bad habits, 
to be honest, to be loyal to my country, to cherish a 
and to give cheerful obedience to law 


l accept the 
School with the 


places upon me 


best of my 
bring honor to 
in my work, t 
to all, to be clean in my speech, 
high ambition, 
and all rightful authority 

Since this honor is conferred on me by the school, 
I recognize the right of the school to recall it at any 
be called an honor student 
if the faculty 
es I have for 
permanently, 


time I pr inworthy to 


I, therefore, agree to return this letter 
of the school, by a two-thirds vote le 
feited the right, either temporarily 
to we 
this 
take 
pride in improving 
work to win this letter 


outstanding 


reated by 
students 


Intense interest has been « 
plan, and the 
great 
their 
An especially 

bit of work was done 

last year by Howard 

Wang, a Chinese student 

who entered American 
schools for the first 
that September. Howard 
formerly attended the 
Peking Academy, at Pe 
king (now Peiping), 
China, but came with his 
parents to Boulder and 
enrolled in our school. He 
quickly mastered the key 
parts of the 
with his 


and 


time 


he yard and 


machine, and 


long, slender fingers 


lypewriling 

his ability to: concentrate 
he set about to learn typewriting as one of his 
Instead of being satis 
company he 


ninth-grade electives. 
hed with a 
received three—an I ( 


Inderwood certificate 


irom one 


Smith, a 


certihicate 
Royal, and 
an | 

It was a thrilling sight to see this small but 
sturdy and purposeful lad from the Orient 
stand at his full height and repeat in a clear 
but slightly accented voice the solemn words 
His two hundred fifty fellow 
students sat in until he had 


spoken the last word and then broke out in 


of the pledge 


absolute silence 


hearty applause 


Honor Letters and Elective Assemblies 


Each year, during the closing weeks of 
school, the pupils taking each of the ninth 
grade elective subjects give an assembly pro- 
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gram for the benefit of eighth- and seventh- 
grade pupils, who must soon be choosing their 
electives for the coming year. The seventh- 
grade students are also greatly interested in 
these programs, since their choice of ninth- 
grade electives must be made at the close of 
the following year. 
Most of the programs are given in dramatic 
form, yet each one is expected to show 
a. What effect the course will have when senior high 
school is reached 


b. What effect the course will have when the university 
is reached. 

c. What effect it will have in later life. 

d. Of what the course in our school consists. 

e. What kind of pupils should take this work. 

f. What kind of pupils should not take it. 

g. The pleasures of the course. 


Howard Wang Wins Honor “U” 


It was at one of these commercial elective 
assemblies that Howard Wang received his 
letter—the red and white felt U made in the 


NIVERSITY HILL’S method 
of awarding an Honor Letter 
is different from that of any 


other school we have heard from. 
Some other schools are awarding 
honor letters for contest work done 
by members of their Commerce teams. 
We published last May the design 
used by West Commerce 

High School, of Cleveland, 


and as a result of that i == 

. . . Je => <= ~ 
article received drawings . 1S 
from Miss Beryl Worster Ht oS 


showing the letters given ( | 
last year to students of \ }} ff 
Closter High School, Clos- ~~ « 
ter, New Jersey, who were 
on the winning teams in 
the school contests. We 
have wanted to show you 
these new designs before this, and space has 
not been available. But now it is all the more 
interesting to be able to reproduce them while 
Miss McCormick’s account of the plan as 
worked out at Boulder is being given. For 
the benefit of those readers who may not have 
seen West Commerce High’s shield last year, 
we are repeating it here, too. 

Norfolk (Nebraska) High School has also 
reported through their contest enthusiast, Miss 
Jean Zook, that they award an Honor N to 
any student who wins a first place, or two 
second places in a district contest; a first place 


SDS 


a ad 


Some Other Letters Given Commerce Teams 





Buff Felt Shield 
White Letters "ta 
Miss 


Maroon Letters on W 
Background 
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Domestic Arts Department of the school, which 
he wears so proudly on his sweater! The pro- 
gram opened with an original play, written by 
the head of the department, bringing out in 
dramatic form the commercial training received 
by our students. As the second act of this 
play the director of class demonstration brought 
out The Value of Commercial Training in 
University Hill School, State Preparatory 
School, and the University of Colorado. A 
Keyboard Contest was held. Then Howard 
presented the Requirements for Winning an 
Honor Letter in Typewriting; and the presen- 
tation ceremony followed. In a Blindfold Test 
Howard and others entertained the students 
For the closing number nine typists continued 
the class demonstration drill, singing the school 
song as they typed. 

This award has been so successful in stimu- 
lating interest in our commercial class that it 
is recommended to the consideration of all 
schools offering commercial work. 


in a state contest ; or a second place in 
a state contest. This N is a plain 
block letter of maroon chenille, five 
inches in size, Miss Zook wrote. 
And on the day she sent her letter, 
eight Honor N’s had been awarded 
students who won for Norfolk in 
the 1929 district and state contests. 
Worster designed 
separate letters to desig- 

_——— nate the event won—C T 
y | standing for “Closter— 
Y f - h\\ Typewriting,” and C B 


“4 \\ _ for “Closter-Bookkeeping.” 
W } ¥ The bookkeeping contest 
7 <= Jf was a district event, taking 
- Rana in several counties. The 
hite typewriting letter was 


awarded in a contest for 
teams in the Bergen County 
League only, and was limited to second-year 
typewriting students. Maroon was chosen for 
the color of the Closter letters, as it was at 
Norfolk—the colors of the schools, no doubt! 

Miss Harriette L. Rohde sent us only the 
“shorthand” shield as a sample of the team 
award at Cleveland. The C stands for 
“Commerce,” and the quill (which has long 
stood for “writing,” and particularly for 
speedy writing) is indicative of speed or 
skill. For the typewriting teams a T is 
substituted for the S shown in the illustra- 
tion, the quill and C being alike on both shields, 
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Shoes and Ships 


Continued from page 350) 
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ECAUSE so many schools have been 
B submitting fine clubs of O. A. T. tests, 
showing marked artistic ability in ar- 
rangement of material, evenness of touch, and 
accuracy of typing, we are unable to choose a 
“best” club. The most artistic work came from 


Cedar Creek Academy, Greeneville, Tennessee, Miss 
Lizzie Seegar; St. Joseph High School, Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, Sister M. Adelinde; St. John’s College, Belize, 
British Honduras; St. Joseph’s School, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Sister M. Julia; Madison High School, 
Madison, Indiana, Mr. George V. Reul; Immaculate 
Conception High School, Watertown, South Dakota, 
Sister M. Ruth; West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
High School, Sister Mary Agnes; St. Angela Academy, 
Carroll, lowa, Sister M. Justa. 


A very fine piece of typewriting was re- 
ceived from Ruth Pownall, Paulden, Arizona. 
It is unquestionably the best individual piece 
of work received last month. This is what 
her teacher, Mr. C, L. Michael, writes us: 

This girl has learned all her typing through a 


correspondence course I have been giving her, and she 
bas done some of the best typing I have ever seen. 
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Distinction in the O.A. T. 


She has completed two years of high school work al! 
by correspondence and now is well on her third year 
She has made 1’s on practically everything she has 


done. She is now finishing up her second year in 
shorthand. Her work in this subject has been almost 
perfect. 


These O. A. T. Tests I gave as her final examina- 
tion in typing. Do you think she deserves a 1 on it? 
This work is all done on a portable machine. Her 
father has certified that she can write forty words a 
minute. She can do very much better than that— 
I think sixty. She lives up in the northern part of 
the state where her father runs an auto camp. Ruth 
does most, if not all, of the clerical work, works in 
the store, sells oil and gas, and does a lot of other 
things. 

I sometimes threaten to send some of my pupils 
here at High School out on the desert to see if it will 
improve their work. 


Just remember that artistry in cover designs 
and borders alone will not win distinction nor 
the certificate. The test copy must be free 
from typographical errors and erasures, and 
must be properly arranged in accordance with 
the pointers given in the October, 1929, Gregg 
Writer and in the Credentials Booklet. 
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SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field _ 


a a 





The Value and Usefulness of the 


Stenographic Transcript 


Drama in Two Acts 


By Willard 


B. Bottome 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 
Act I H r told me that it was 
In this “Drama in Two Acts, your custom to have your 
OCATION: Office of as he styles it, Mr. Bottome, one office stenographer do the 
the Referee nm New ; oo ee Nee & vars work, and we agreed to that. 
York : og te we . ye oh I do not know how much 
rIMI Late in December, hazard reporting and the need for time will have to be spent 
193 10.30 A.M popular education concerning the correcting this record —an 
(The attorneys in_ the Saue Ene cosnemy oF Gh ercurate endless task it seems to me, 
scrupe furnished oY , com 
case appear before the Ref- petent reporter ind even when corrected the 
eree. Plaintiff's attorney is Editor witnesses may not accept our 
ruffled and red in the faci version of it—but we cannot 
He brandishes before the make my cross-examination 
startled eyes of the Referee a copy of minutes of the plaintiff's witnesses effective without 
taken a week previous. The attorney for the changing around the record to such an extent 
defendant is equally excited, and can hardly that the job may become hopeless 
contain himself as he thumbs over his copy of Tue Rereree: I will ask Miss Mixit to 
the minutes. The Referee has in his hands his step out of the room for the present 
“aby > oe sae | i . Dally the » : 
=e A elmer rg sag) oo (Miss Mixit casting disdainful looks at 
“pplene a te teh Saree the attorneys, exits, powdering her nose as she 
complacently at the table, point of pencil in her ek oa? 
mouth, notebook open for business.) eels . : 
lune Rereree: Now we are confronted with 


Tue Rereree: This is a meeting, I under 
stand, at the request of the attorneys and not 
for the purpose of taking testimony ? 

If your Honor 
your ofhce 


PLaintirr’s ATrorney: It is 
please, the transcript delivered by 
with all due respect to the lady 
finished tran 


stenographer, 
who sits at the table, is not a 


script by any means. The rulings of the 
Referee are twisted, the testimony of the wit 
nesses garbled beyond recognition, and the 


exhibits marked in such a way that we cannot 
account them the record at all. The 
unfortunate part of the whole matter is that 
our witnesses have left for California and here 
we have a record that I fear we cannot use. 


for in 


DEFENDANT'S ATTORNEY: I join in the state- 
ment of the attorney for the plaintiff. Your 
Honor will remember that I suggested that a 
Certified Shorthand Reporter of ability be 
employed to report these witnesses, but your 





which Miss 
Mixit trying to do what I felt con 
vinced she could do. She has a diploma from 
a shorthand instructor who told her on gradu 
ation that she could write 300 words per min 
ute. As I understand it, he taught her phrases 
and contractions so that she could write whole 
sentences with one of the pen. Her 
diploma states that she is prepared to report 


I am truly sorry 


a situation for 
was only 


stroke 


court trials, references, and conventions 

With such a background I gave her this 
reference to report—her first attempt at re- 
porting, it is true—and I hadn't the least doubt 
but that she would make a good report. She 
certainly takes dictation of my letters in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Well, what is to be done about it? 

PLarntiFr’s ATTorRNEY: To show the futility 
of trying to correct this record, let me read to 
you a few excerpts therefrom: 
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“The Referee: Your Honor, I object to 
the question on the ground— 

“Defendant's Counsel: Objection 
tained. 

“Plaintiff's Attorney: Exception. 

“The Referee: I can show your Honor 
cases— 

“Plaintiff's Attorney: No argument. Pro- 


” 


sus- 


ceed. 

Tue REFEREE: 
tion of the designations of counsel. 
be corrected easily. 


That is merely a transposi- 
That could 


PLAINTIFF'S ATTORNEY: But again, let me 
read: 
“The Referee: Counsel, there is a cuspidor 
at your right. This is a new rug. 
“Defendant’s Attorney (using cuspidor) : 
Thanks.” 


Tue Rereree: Of course, that inadvertently 
rept into the record and should be stricken out 


PLAINTIFF'S ATTORNEY: Then again, listen 
to this: 
“QO How long did the conversation last? 
A One month.” 
That, your Honor will admit, is a long cor 
versation. 
Then again in the record we find this 
“Q State fully the conversation. A (The 
witness complied.)” 
Now the answer to that question took up 
several hundred words, in which he gave the 
very essence of the plaintiff's case. He was 
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cross-examined at length on that answer. How 
can we correct such a record? Are we to spend 
our time at our clients’ expense sitting down 
and trying to remodel this record? 

If this record had been taken by a competent 
shorthand reporter we would have had it in our 
hands, neatly bound and indexed, without 
errors. 

DEFENDANT'S AtTrorNEY: I call attention to 
some mistakes in the medical testimony. You 
will remember that the plaintiff called two 
doctors in addition to the lay witnesses. 

Here is the description of the femur. 

“The female is a large pain in the neck.” 

And in another place we have this: 

“I object to the letter on the ground that 
it is a self-service dedication.” 

Of course, certain obvious corrections can 
be made, but the material thing is that this 
record cannot be certified without the consent 
of both attorneys, and it is going to take a long 
time to correct it. The fact is that the sub 
stance of the testimony is not here. What shall 
we do about it? 

PLAINTIFF'S ATTORNEY: The expense of 
bringing these witnesses back to testify over 
again would be send the 
testimony to them to correct, the chances are 
they will repudiate it. 


enormous. If we 


Tue Rereree: Suppose we sit down and 
see if we cannot make up a record by consent? 
(Attorneys and Referee gather around the 


table preparatory to making corrections.) 


CURTAIN 


Act Il 
TIME: 1.00 P. M. same day. 


(Scene in same office. 
testimony 


Same parties present. 
im the air and looking daggers at each other. The 


Both 


attorneys are waving 


Referee sits 


helplessly in his chair at the end of the table.) 


DEFENDANTS ATTORNEY: I tell you, my 
dear sir, that you cannot insert testimony 
wholesale in your plaintiff’s case in this way. 
The witness never said what you are trying to 
put over in this record. 

PLatntiFr’s ATToRNEY: I say he did say it 
and that you’re a double-dyed— 

Tue Rereree: Now, now, gentlemen. If 
counsel for the plaintiff wants to insert a few 
pages in plaintiff's testimony, why not agree 
upon it? 

DEFENDANT'S ATTORNEY: Because he leaves 
out all the points which made my cross-exami- 
nation effective. I repudiate the whole record 
and ask for a re-examination of the witnesses. 

PiarntiFr’s Attorney: And do you expect 
my client to pay for bringing all these wit- 
nesses back? 


DEFENDANTS AtTToRNEY: Certainly, sit 
They were your witnesses, and were examined 
at your instance. Let’s get a Certified Short 
hand Reporter of reputation to do this work 

Why, I remember a case not long ago, in 
which I was attorney for the plaintiff, where 
the minutes were taken down by two Certified 
Shorthand Reporters, working in relays, and 
our out-of-town witnesses saw the minutes on 
the night of the same day they were taken 
There were no mistakes and everybody was 
satisfied. The two Certified Shorthand Re- 
porters were paid a fair rate for their very 
efficient work. You can’t get the best work 
unless you hire master craftsmen—men of expe- 
rience in this line of work—who take minutes 
accurately as a matter of course. In this record 
we have under discussion—the record taken by 
the office stenographer—I can find only two 
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pages which need no correction, and those two 
pages consist of an exhibit, which was copied. 
Other than these two pages there is nothing 
to write home about! 

Plaintiff’s counsel seems to lose sight of the 
fact that I will have to charge my client for 
the extra time spent in correcting this record. 
The time of the Referee will have to be paid 
for, and I suppose this young lady will put in 
a bill at the regular rates. 

I beg to state to your Honor that the only 
solution is the employment of a Certified 
Shorthand Reporter. 

PLAINTIFF'S ATTORNEY: Suppose we share 
the expense of taking the testimony over again? 
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of a Certified Shorthand Reporter, Mr. Referee 
I will agree on those terms, but on those only 

Tue Rereree: Certainly. I will do my share 
by not taking any fees for the sessions where 
the inaccurate testimony was taken, and I 
myself will arrange about the payment of my 
office stenographer’s bill. 

(Plaintiff's counsel embraces defendant's 
counsel, after which they walk out of the room 
arm in arm. The Referee busies himself at the 
telephone calling up a prominent Certified 
Shorthand Reporter. Miss Mixit jauntily 
passes the door on the way to lunch, and as the 
curtain falls, the voice of the Referee is heard 
to murmur: “Dolly, you may not be a short- 


DEFENDANT'S AtToRNEY: I will even agree hand reporter, but you certainly are som 
to that—if you will consent to the employment _ girl!”) 
CURTAIN 


ed 


Here and There in the Oftice Equipment Field 


(Continued from page 375) 


devices which 


there you will see the many 
today are fulfilling important functions of 
business routine. Each problem is _ being 


studied separately and there are inventions 
constantly being made to meet it. 

In the old days everything was done by hand. 
Letters were written in pen and ink, duplicates 
being made by the copying-book method. To 
this very day the copying-book is used despite 
the advance made in office equipment and 
supplies. The typewriter was afterwards in- 
vented, with its ability for rapid and accurate 
writing and securing carbon copies with one 
and the same operation. The typewriter came 
into general use and everything sailed merrily 
along, when up comes somebody and throws 
electricity into the works. Electric typewriters, 
electric multigraphing and mimeographing, and 
many other electrically driven machines are 
the result. Some of them are automatic, too, 
so that a girl can run a number of them by 
pushing a button or two. 

What has been the development in the book- 
keeping field? First pen and ink, as in ordinary 
correspondence. Then loose-leaf books that 
could be put in the typewriter. Then special 
machines to do this same operation, as well as 
attachments to perform calculations which had 
to be entered by the typist. Now these ma- 
chines, too, have been improved and are elec- 
trically driven, with the extensions and all 
calculations done by the machine, the operator 
merely writing the one entry. 

Addressing machines. Yes, they have reached 
the automatic stage, too. Pen and ink address- 
ing of envelopes is almost a thing of the past. 
Not quite, because there are a number of firms 


who still use this method. Now, however, the 
addressograph steps in. One company has 
about eleven different machines for this phase 
of business routine, some of them electrically 
driven and automatic as well 

Then there is the telephone, the radio, tele- 
graph, television, sending of pictures by wire 
and by radio, and many other agencies doing 
the bidding of the modern business man. 

Will it ever be that stenographers are no 
more? That typists will be non-existent? 
That bookkeepers will cease to function? That 
filing clerks take up other occupations where 
they will have no chance of losing the letters 
that were once entrusted to them? And that 
mechanical devices be substituted for humans? 
What will the business man do then? 

Perhaps— 

He enters his office and sits down before 
his desk. His mail is before him, having been 
opened by the automatic opener, stamped by 
the automatic dating machine and placed on 
his desk by the electric office boy. He glances 
at the first letter before him. It is an inquiry 
for the price of the goods he sells. A button 
he presses starts the typewriter which pounds 
out the necessary reply. As he dictates, the 
machine responds to the vibrations of his voice 
and so the letter is completed. 

Next before him is an order for goods. This 
he places in a tray. Other orders are there, 
too, and quietly they disappear on the runway 
to the order department. Here they are taken 
care of by the controller of shipments. The 
stockroom responds to his operation of a set 
of keys. Striking one he releases the goods 
from the shelves and starts them toward the 
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assembly section, whence they fall into a con- 
tainer that is automatically sealed and labeled, 
and are ready for shipment. 

In the meantime the bookkeeping department 
has been busy. The order was placed on the 
typewriter and by a photographic process the 
order was transferred into the ledger, a bill 
rendered, the shipping department furnished 
with shipping instructions and label for the 
package. 

Then the business man needs to order sup- 
plies, more stock. This is readily taken care 
of. He dictates to his “mechanical” stenog- 
rapher, who (or should we say, which) writes, 
signs, folds the letter, places it in an envelope, 
stamps it and 
mail box to be 


missive in the 


“shot” to its destination 


deposits the 
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—A fantasy you say? Well, maybe, but 
we are sure of this, that more and more work 
of the office will become mechanical and it is 
up to those who wish to secure employment 
therein to make themselves familiar with the 
various kinds of equipment used. Of course 
you can’t expect to get them all in your class- 
room. One room wouldn't be large enough for 
just one machine of each make! But by con- 
stantly visiting the places where they are on 
view, you can get an idea of their workings 
so that they will not be entirely strange to you 
when you take your place in the business 
world. 


As an efficient stenographer or secretary, 
you must be well versed in the details of busi 


1ess, and office equipment is part of your field 


Se 
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“Mistakes Are Assets—If We Don’t Make the Same One Twice” 





“Mercury-Herald 
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